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UNEMPLOYMENT CONSIDERED FEDERAL PROBLEM 


The Congress, caught between two pressures, 
will probably yield to one but make concessions 
to the other. It may decide that the war effort 
has made unemployment a national problem, pro- 
vide federal funds through a “War Displace- 
ment’’ measure, but attempt to reassure the states 
that federalization of unemployment compensa- 
tion systems is not contemplated. 

There was immediate opposition to the first 
proposal for War Displacement benefits totaling 
$300 million on the grounds that it was federali- 
zation in disguise. The revised bill now being 
considered by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee contains a statement of policy declaring 
that the Act is not and cannot be a move toward 
a national unemployment compensation system. 

Nevertheless the bill is based on the fact that 
widespread temporary unemployment is due to 
the war effort and provides for supplementation 
of state unemployment compensation systems by 
covering additional persons, adding 20% to the 
weekly benefit, up to a maximum total of $24 a 
week, extending payments over a longer period, 
and by starting benefits after only a week’s wait- 
ing period. It applies only to unemployment 
during the year 1942. Wages may be paid for 
training workers and transportation allowances 
are authorized for workers taking war-work 
jobs in other localities. 

The bill also authorizes the President to pre- 
scribe “the conditions of entitlement to such 
benefits, and allowances,” subject to certain con- 
ditions. Persons who refuse to accept vocational 
training to better qualify themselves for employ- 
ment or who refuse to accept employment in 
conformity to any policies developed by the Na- 
tional Labor Supply Policy Committee will prob- 
ably not be eligible for displacement benefits. 
This will be a step toward full mobilization of 
labor resources, a need which may soon lead to 
legislation of a different character. 

The Social Security Board is charged with ad- 
ministrative responsibility but is authorized to 


delegate any of its powers and duties to state un- 
employment compensation agencies. Failure of 
any state to cooperate in carrying out the new 
legislation will subject it to withdrawal of federal 
funds for administration of the state unemploy- 
ment compensation law. If the state attempts to 
refuse benefits because of the war-displacement 
payments, the federal tax credit may be cut off. 
Although the bill is not an attempt to federal- 
ize the unemployment systems, more liberal com- 
pensation under it may lead to pressure either for 
liberalized state laws or for a federal system. 


WHAT IS THE ISSUE? 


A considerable proportion of the public is an- 
noyed with the “pension grab” attributed to the 
Congress in making its members eligible for re- 
tirement pay under the federal retirement sys- 
tem. Congressmen are wondering if the disap- 
proval is directed toward a real or false issue. 

It is not clear whether the public reaction is 
against any retirement security for elected offi- 
cials, or whether it has been stirred up by allega- 
tions that the bill gives Congressmen more ad- 
vantages than are given to civil service employees 
and that it was slipped through surreptitiously. 

Although it is conceivable that members of 
the House were not overly anxious to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the Congress was being in- 
cluded within the retirement system, the bill 
followed a usual course, and there seems little 
justification for any claim that it was “put over” 
without opportunity for the public or members 
of the Congress to know what was in it. The 
bill to extend the retirement system, as intro- 
duced in February 1941, carried the provision for 
bringing elected officials under the Retirement 
Act; public hearings were held by the House 
Civil Service Committee in June and August, 
1941. The bill passed by unanimous consent in 
the House; objection to its consideration by one 
member would have prevented action. The 
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House is informed in advance when the Consent 
Calendar is to be called and each member has 
a list of the bills that can come up at that time. 
The one controversy on the bill in the Senate 
was over inclusion of Congressmen, but no 
amendment to exclude them was proposed. 

Advantages will accrue to incumbent Con- 
gressmen who elect to come within the system, 
similar to those for other new groups brought 
within the scope of the existing retirement sys- 
tem. The Civil Service Commission, which ad- 
ministers the Retirement Act, states that the pro- 
visions for elected officials are not different from 
those affecting civil service employees except 
that they may choose not to come within the 
system and are not subject to automatic sepa- 
ration for retirement at a given age. 

The argument against the principle of a retire- 
ment system for elected officials is that their 
terms of service are usually intermittent or 
short; that they usually have other businesses or 
professions to which they can return or which 
provide income; that they voluntarily choose to 
enter politics and should be willing to risk the 
hazards of their occupation. Arguments against 
including Congressmen within the existing civil 
service retirement system are based on the fact 
that the conditions of employment of elected 
officials are so different from those of civil service 
employees for whom it was planned that the 
same system is not applicable to both. 

The Civil Service Commission defends retire- 
ment security for elected officials on the grounds 
that the United States has embarked on a pro- 
gram to assure retirement annuities to all per- 
sons. It points out that Congressmen are sub- 
ject to heavy expenses; that for the most part 
they are not persons of independent means; that 
they are entitled to some security in their old 
age, although it is apparent from the Commis- 
sion’s estimates that relatively few would ever 
become eligible for the annuities. Another argu- 
ment has been advanced—that if Congressmen 
were assured of retirement annuities, they would 
be less susceptible to certain pressures. 


“THE MOVING FINGER WRITES... .” 


Under pressure of war a super-structure is be- 
ing erected rapidly on the foundation of good 
will and mutual confidence among the American 
nations which years of hard work and patience 
have built. The United States is underwriting 
the program with vast sums of money; economies 
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are being adjusted in order to mobilize the re- 
sources of the hemisphere. Commitments are 
being made which are more than temporary, 
albeit this may not be to our liking later. 


Uncle Sam’s Money. Approximately $400 
million in Lend-Lease aid has been planned for to 
date with ten American republics. The Export- 
Import Bank is authorized to loan up to $500 
million for purposes which contribute to the 
economic strength of the hemisphere. Heavy 
loans may be forthcoming for Mexican industry. 

In addition to a $30 million highway loan, 
the United States has agreed to assist in stabilizing 
the Mexican peso and to continue purchase of 
newly mined silver. If the oil settlement is 
successful, private capital also will probably once 
more flow south of the border. Negotiations for 
a trade agreement are expected to be announced 
shortly. The Mexican Supreme Court’s decision 
that sub-soil rights must be taken into account 
in valuing expropriated oil lands smooths the 
way for a settlement acceptable to both Mexico 
and to American oil companies. The pressure of 
war made it imperative that we settle our long 
standing differences. Foreign Minister Pedillo’s 
leadership at the Rio conference was evidence of 
the value of the effort. 


Straws in the Wind. The political achieve- 
ments of the Rio conference are fairly obvious, 
but the full meaning of the economic policies 
adopted will not become clear until the broad 
outlines are filled in. A recommendation to 
eliminate or minimize “restrictions which im- 
pede the production and flow of basic and stra- 
tegic materials” could mean, for instance, the 
suspension of tariff barriers. 

A resolution in the Final Act, not important 
in itself, may none the less have significance. 
Essentially it advocates preferential tariff ar- 
rangements within the Hemisphere. Although 
the United States delegation entered a reserva- 
tion to the Act stating that the terms of the reso- 
lution were inconsistent with the policy of liber- 
alizing international trade, the impetus toward a 
hemisphere bloc, which the emergency program 
furnishes, cannot be ignored. 

Another angle is reflected in congressional de- 
bates on sugar allocations and a domestic rubber- 
growing program, only the objective is national 
self-sufficiency. South American sugar growers 
were not penalized only because the time was 
not expedient for a hemisphere controversy. 


